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garment for the Japanese to make the most of their
short, thick-sfet persons. But even in their national
costume they needs must make themselves ridiculous
in the eyes*of strangers by oddly combining it with
any and every sort of headgear. Over this silly
custom of theirs I remember remonstrating with
my priest-guide of Nikko who came to offer his
services to me decked out in a coloured kimono and
a brand-new bowler hat. I asked him if it became a
priest like him to have a foreign hat over his national
costume. He instantly retorted by pointing to my
felt hat and inquiring of me if that was my national
headgear. I replied it certainly was not, nor were
the clothes I wore, but then I was not a priest nor
did I make an odd combination of Eastern and
Western styles as he and his compatriots so thought-
lessly did. " Just consider what a comical sight your
women would make in your eyes,1' I said, " if they
appeared before you in a European lady's hat over
their kimono! Picture that and you will get some
idea of the sight you make in mine."

I reached Kob6 that evening and stayed for the
night at the Oriental Hotel, immortalised by
Kipling in his From Sea to Seat and there actually
had at dinner the fried fish and potato-salad he goes
into raptures over in his book. Early next morning
I left Kob6 for Miyajima. The nine-hours' railway
journey that day lay through some particularly
interesting parts of the country. Specially was this
so' when we came on the famous Inland Sea and
ran along its old-world fishing-villages with quaint
square-sailed boats cutting lazily across the peaceful